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and hinges of gold ; moreover, a foot on the steps of
each made their doors open noiselessly, and more
curious still, they both moved to their places, smoothly
and without sound, when the prince took his place.
He also fortified Geb-el-Tarik, or Gibraltar.

The Christians had meantime been prosperous.
Each of these African invasions always left a margin
of forts unsubdued, which were sure to fall in process
of time into the hands of the steadily-advancing
Spanish power. Calatrava was one of these. It was
taken by Sancho el Desirado, King of Castille, eldest
son of Alfonso VII. He gave it at first to the Knights
Templars, but they were hopeless of defending, it from
the Moors. Then the Cistercian Abbot Raymond
came forward, and offered to keep it if he might make
his monks knights like those of St. John and the
Temple. -The king consented. Raymond made good
his word; and thus arose the Order of Knights of
St. Julian, or Calatrava, at the same time as, in
^Portugal, arose another similar order of chivalrous
monks of Avis; and in 1162 Fernando, King of Leon,
made a branch of the Augustinian Order into Knights
of Santiago de Compostella, with a red sword for their
badge. These orders of knights, with commanderies
on all the dangerous points, and without families or
personal estates, were a most valuable standing army
of trained warriors, and supplying garrisons against the
common enemy; and, as long as the wars with the
Moors lasted, were far from being a mere compli-
mentary order of knighthood.

Sancho was a youth of much promise. He was
married to Blanca of Navarre, and her death in the
first year of his reign was the more unfortunate that